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The Honey-Fliow of 1897—Queens Fighting. 


BY G. W. DEMAREE. 


VSR a 
Lis Cie 
ND p/h Dx al ’ 
( My ee ta TI The past three years—1894, 1805 and 1896—were fail- 
BAM SE I [ ic f -— ures in apiary work. 18¥4 gave us the disgusting flow of 
CL ay 23 i aM 4 Ly **honey-dew ;” 1895, a small quantity of acidulized honey 

tN "Me eee! from the red clovers, and the little sickly white clover that 

Y, WY, “: LR had escaped the summer drouth. I can’t be blamed for won- 
dering what those wonderful scientific *‘ upper” and ** nether” 
head-glands were doing that they neglected to ‘*make” good 
honey out of this sour nectarJ 








An Observation Hive. 


1896 was a year of abundance of rain, but the clovers 
had disappeared, and there was no honey excepting some fall 
honey. But 1896 re-instated the white clover in all its 
glory, and after the cold, wet spring (1897) had killed 75 per 
cent. of all our bees in northern Kentucky, we had six weeks 
of the finest and most lavish honey-flow in my experience of 


The photograph from which the picture herewith is a re- 
production, was sent us lately by Mr. Wm. F. Ware, of Cum- 
berland Co., N. J., who said this about it: 

‘*It is a photograph of an observatory hive I have had in 
wy sitting-room window. I kept it there until the hive be- 
came too full of bees, and the queen commenced laying in the 30 
sections above. By the way, she was hatcbt, fertilized, and years. ‘ 
laid her first eggs in this hive. If any one wishes to learn the On May 20, last, my apiary of 45 colonies was reduced 
habits of bees, let him or her have a hive like this.” to 15 weak colonies. Noone could help them through the 


From the illustration here given, any one with a few tools | ©Old, wet weather of March, April and May. When the 


and the exercise of a little ingenuity, can make an observation | Weather turned warm I took charge of the bees, and in the 
| month of June increast them to 36 colonies. Notwithstand- 


ing the increase was too late to secure much surplus, my 
honey crop—comb and the extracted article—was a ‘‘ surprise 
to the natives.” 

The condition of the weather during the period of this 
unprecedented honey-flow is interesting to the genuine bee- 
nan. The weather was amazingly hot, and the atmosphere 
was loaded with moisture, ‘‘awfully sultry.” No ‘cool of 
the morning,” no let-up in the evening, nor any abatement at 





= . é | f they could survive a temperature of Y7T° to Y8° many days. 
i There was no excitement, the motion of the bees was rather 
sluggish than otherwise, being loaded down and literally 
| satiated with delicious pink-tinted nectar. There is now a 
| good promise for fall honey for winter supplies. 






I was a little surprised to see Dr. Miller’s letter on page 
466. It would have been much better if Mr. Bankston had 
simply given his views on the points on which he wrote. This 
would have accomplisht his purpose, and offended nobody. If 
} Mr. Bankston called Dr. Miller a ‘‘liar,” he accuses several) 

j of usin the same way. I have mentioned the fact several) 
"=" times that I have had good, strong queens reared from 38- 


; days’-old larva. 


hive that will answer every purpose. Having it placed as Mr. When the Cyprian queens were first imported by Mr. 
Ware had it, it would afford an endless amount of bee infor- | Jones, of Canada, Mr. A. I. Root, in compliance with an order 
mation and amusement. Especially will it prove of much in- | from me, sent me by mail a piece of comb about 2 inches 


terest to visiting friends and neighbors, and children having | square, containing ‘* just hatcht larve.” This piece of comb 
access to such a miniature ‘‘show” would become greatly in- | was two days in the mail-bags; the larvae were fully three 


terested in studying the habits and work of the busy bee. | days old when the prepared colony received the pieve of comb. 





———— 





che *‘ midnight.” I sometimes Jooktat the bees and wondered * 
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I got five young queens mated, and they were afterwards the 
heads of five as strong colonies as I had in my apiary of 40 
or 50 colonies of bees. They were mated with Italian drones, 
and were all extra-good queens. I, on one occasion, made up 
an artificial swarm by taking combs of brood from several 
colonies. My purpose was to give them a queen-cell in a few 
days, but forgot it. 


These bees reared a queen that cut the capping of the 
cell in a little over eight days. The larve must have been 
over four days old at the start. She made a good queen. 


But, really, I prefer young larve of 1 day old for rearing 
queens. 

Well, now, Dr. Miller ought not to be surprised because 
some of us were surprised when a teacher in bee-economy of 
his reputation seriously askt, ‘‘ Whoever saw laying queens 
fight?” Twenty years agoI was practicing the profession of 
the law, and had much spare time in summer, and I spent it 
experimenting with my bees. I had a miniature show-case 
covered with glass, to test these matters. Queens always 
fight sooner or later when caged together. Such is my ex- 
perience. 

A neighbor of mine—a man noted for his knowledge in 
animal economy—told me that he put two queens undera 
glass, and the battle was fatal to both. Here is an excep- 
tional case. Shelby Co., Ky. 


3 
Some Suggestive Notes for Beginners. 


% 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


September, to the provident, brings thoughts of winter, 
and in the train of that the average bee-keeper, especially the 
beginner, wonders how he shall winter his bees. In winter- 
ing, as in many other lines, the beginner with one or a few 
more colonies cannot adopt the same system as the advanced 
bee-keeper. I am now writing particularly of outside winter- 
ing. Butthere are certain conditions in which the colony 
should be, which applies to all. In districts in which there is 
no fall flow of honey the bees should be prepared for winter, 
as far as the condition of the colony is concerned, early in 
September. Those with the least experience with bees are 
generally the most spasmodic in the preparation of their bees 
for winter. If the bees have done well during the past season, 
they are cared for and every effort made to carry them 
through for the following season. 


On the other hand, if they have given little or no surplus, 
the bees are pretty well allowed to shift for themselves, with 
the ‘‘ root hog ordie” principle to the front. No person can 
succeed in any line of business by such methods, and the 
sooner the beginners look upon bee-keeping as a business the 
better. I have been in pretty close touch with bee-keeping 
for 17 years, and I find that the successful men in bee-keep- 
ing are those who pursue an even tenor; they look forward 
or prepare for a crop each season, and then quietly take mat- 
ters as they come. If the season has been poor, and the bees 
have not gathered enough for winter, they buy the granulated 
sugar and feed. If it has been an exceptionally good season 
they do nct lose their heads and buy up all the bees in the 
country. These men have the best success. 


Then we have those who ‘‘let their bees slide” after a 
poor season ; they have had no returns, and will not lay out 
extra money or labor, until they bring some returns. As a 
result, most or all of their bees perish, and the empty combs 
are destroyed by moths, or perhaps sold at a sacrifice. Next 
season, or perhaps the one following that, bees do better, a 
neighbor or two makes a little money, and the third season 
our discouraged bee-keeper screws up his courage to a sticking 
point, and invests, and the investment is again followed by a 
bad season. He says it is ‘‘my luck,” when the fact is, it is 











not what he has, but what he lacks or fails to exercise— 
‘*common sense ’—that leads to trouble. 


Then, no matter what the season has been like, keep right 
on. First see that the colony has a queen; if thereare no 
queen-cells built, and there is brood in all stages down to the 
egg, you are fairly safe in assuming that the queen is there; 
but it is better still to see her. It may be that there is not 
brood in all stages, and particularly may this be the case 
when there has been no honey-flow after basswood. Then 
there is no uther way than toactually see the queen. In ¥9 
cases out of 100 I known when a colony is queenless before I 
examine the combs, but this is something which can only be 
acquired by long and much experience. 


Look for the queen, smoke the bees as little as possible, 
take the combs out quietly, and do not be too long looking 
them over the first time, otherwise the bees get restless and 
leave their position on the last combs before you reach them. 
If the colony is queenless, but has good brood, and is a good, 
full colony, and you want the bees, you had better get a queen 
at once. If 50 cents is an item of some importance with you, 
get an untested queen; a colony queenless for sometime, 
especially when honey is not coming in, may, and is somewhat 
likely to, killthe queen. Never put a tested or more expen- 
sive queen into such a colony. 

Having a good laying queen in the hive, the next consid- 
eration is the number of bees. Unless there are bees enough 
to crowd four Langstroth combs, I would unite it with 
anether weak colony. I shall not here tell you how to do this, 
but one queen of course must be destroyed, and the remaining 
one caged. I would not unite fairly strong colonies, or onea 
little below full strength, with a weak one—especially sound 
is this advice toa beginner. Where the colony is not full 
strength, Iswould contract it by means of a board so it can fill 
the space it has. 

Next for stores: The weakest colonies require the fullest 
combs because they will consume about as much as the strong, 
and they can cover the least amount of comb. Give full 
combs, or partially-filled combs, in preference to feeding 
syrup. Give them wintey stores as soon after Sept. 10 or 15, 
as the absence of brood in the majurity of the combs will per- 
mit taking out the combs with the least honey and replacing 
them with full ones, or nearly so. Do not divide the stores at 
each side of the brood-nest, but put the fullest at one side, 
and so on with the least honey at the other side. Next, with 
your knife cut a hole in each comb, put it half way between 
the two side-bars, and almost two-thirds of the distance up 
from the botttom-bar. These are for winter passages, and 
allow access through the cluster of bees without passing out 
of it, as the bees would have to do when passing around the 
comb, either top, bottom, or sides. 


Buckwheat honey is good stores for bees—so is any other 
honey as far as I know. MHoney-dew is not honey atall. The 
bees sometimes gather it. The flavor is generally rank, and 
it is dark in color. To have such stored in a hive is generally 
an exception, and the beginner need not worry Jest such a 
condition should exist without his knowledge. Having a col- 
ony in this condition, the beginner, or any one else, has gone 
a long way towards successful wintering.—Canadian Bee 


Journal. 
ik 


Some Advantages of the Bee-Space. 
BY W. C. GATHRIGHT. 


In the article on page 482, the assertion is made that no 
bee-keeper uses the bee-space for any other reason than be- 
cause itis handy. Put me down for one that finds the bee- 
space very valuable in other respects, besides being the best 
known arrangement for handling large numbers of bees when 
time is too valuable to brush and smoke bees off the frame 
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tops every time the super is to be puton. I know all about 
that “sliding” method which works so nicely—on paper. 
~~ I assisted in an apiary two years ago, having supers built 
on the non-bee-space idea. Well, to make a long story short, 
I will just say J would not accept such supers as a gift. 

As before stated, 1 find the bee-space very valuable in 
anotber respect. Out here shade for an apiary is scarce and 
hard to find, consequently most ayiaries are located where the 
sun strikes them ail day, and were it not for the bee-spaces 
there would be serious trouble with combs melting down. I 
know this to be a fact. I once put out some hiyes facing 
south, andin almostevery one the comb next to the wall of 
the hive on the west side of the hive was melted down. 

I then turned the hives with the eutrance to the east, and 
had no further trouble. The space between the end-bars and 
the end of the hives served almost the same purpose asa 
double-walled hive. 

I want a bee-space even if I never handleaframe. I 
have ZOO colonies, and have no other business, but I don’t 
know it all. I have had an idea that pure air is beneficial to 
all animals, even to bees, but from Mr. ‘‘ Common-Sense Bee- 
Keeping’s” argument, one would suppose such is not the 
case, but would be sure to cause bee-paralysis, spring dwind- 
ling, foul brood, etc. So, to avoid disease it seems we must 
abolish the ‘** detestable bee-space,” seal the covers down air 
tight, and give them a %-inch auger-hole for an entrance, 
for their warmer breath must not be allowed to escape ! 


I say that this escaping of warm air from the cluster into 
the adjoining space is the best thing that can happen, since it 
allows pure, fresh air to take its place. 

Itis a pity that this *‘ common-sense bee-keeper” does 
not give his name, so that we who are so far behind in pro- 
gressive bee-keeping might inquire. But, hold on, he says we 
canuot bear it yet. I would like to inquire when he thinks we 
shall be in condition to receive the great truths which he, and 
and he alone, can give to poor, benighted bee-keepers, who 
still hold on to that ‘* detestable bee-space.” Will it-be in our 
day and time, or shall it be kept to be revealed to future gen- 
erations, who will be expected to have the mental capacity to 
bear it ? 

It is very easy for one to become partial to some pet 
scheme, and which sometimes really seems superior, but 
mainly because one pushes it. and gets the best out of it, while 
the others are supposed to be ‘‘ detestable,” tho they may 
really be better, consequently they are neglected, and not given 
a fair trial. 

If I am not mistaken, the bee-space was really the most 
important part of Mr. Langstroth’s invention. If so, then it 
will be sad to learn that he was no benefactor, but foisted on 
the bee-keeping public a detestable nuisance, which is the 
main cause directly, or indirectly, of all our bee-diseases. No, 
I canuot believe that, and it will take more evidence than is 
now at hand to convince me. 

Donna Ana Co., New Mex. 
* 
Marketing Honey—Some Valuable Hints. 


BY J. A. BUCHANAN. 


I believe I stated some time ago that I would have a short 
talk on this subject. It is one that is continually bobbing up. 
Articles of interest embracing many facts and some theory 
have been appearing for some time, especially the talks of 
Mr. R.C. Aikin. It is true, that bee-keepers who produce 
alfalfa, basswood, and other kinds which soon granulate, will 
ever have trouble unless a way shall be discovered to prevent 
candying. 

We have handled immense quantities of alfalfa honey, but 
have given it upon account of its ready disposition to candy. 
Mr. Aikin’s suggestion to put up the honey in small cans of 





1, 3, or 5 pound sizes, and retail or wholesale in this way, 
letting it candy when it may, depending on the printed ia- 
structions as a means of information and education whereby 
the consumer may learn to liquefy his own honey, will do with 
only a very few people, as I tested this very plan some years 
ago. 

Some four or five years ago I visited grocers in different 
towns and cities, on the hunt for bargains in honey that had 
been put up this way which had stuck on their bands, and 
being candied, it was not wanted, but lookt upon with sus- 
picion by both grocer and buyers. I foundin one store sev- 
eral hundred 3-pound cans of candied white clover honey, and 
bought the lot at 5 cents per can, and the grucer was glad to 
geti;soutof the way. This honey was labeled with plain 
directions for restoring to the liquid form. It is surprising 
how few persons there are who will read instructions in the 
management or use of any article. 

Some of the worst abuse I ever gotin my life came from 
retailers and customers upon finding the honey 1 had sold to 
them had candied, or ‘‘ gone back to sugar,” as they put it, 
as well as firmly believed. We now handle only such grades 
of honey as will not candy, or are very slow to do so. 


As to the matter of taking up all jars, cans or glasses, 
and replacing with freshly liquefied stock, I can think of 
nothing more distasteful than such everlasting foolery and 
waste of time; not only so, but, worst of all, this reliquefying 
will soon destroy both color and flavor. I have known several 
parties who once put their honey on the market in this way. 
I did so myself, but it’s too puttering a business to keep up 
continuously. 

In localities where the honey crop is not large, bee-keep- 
ers can find customers for all they produce, with little trouble, 
and at satisfactory prices; but the case is different where 
there are great quantities and no good home demand. In this 
case it appears to me it would be quite as well to wholesale 
and let it fall into the hands of those who make a business of 
handling honey by hunting upconsumers. By the time this 
class pays freights, stands all losses, bears all expenses of 
traveling, taking orders, delivering, etc., he will fiud, these 
slow times, that his profits will all be taken at an ordinary 
bank, if not all, to defray expenses. 

Just let every producer do his level best to sell in his 
home market all be produces, at the best price possible to ob- 
tain, going at the business with a determination to sell, and I 
am sure there will be no very large quantities find their way 
into the hands of city commission houses. 


I have often bought bee-keepers’ crops of honey and stept 
into the towns right around them, and in a few days’ work 
have doubled my money on the purchase, while they all the 
time claimed there was no use to try any more to sell honey in 
‘*such places ;” but I'll admit the fact that not all people are 
salesmen. 

Altho we sell large quantities of honey, both comb and 
extracted, each season, we never sell honey to dealers, but 
altogether to the consumer, giving them fresh honey, and so 
good that they will not keep it long enough to candy. 


We put up no smaller packages than one dollar’s worth, 
as it does not pay to deliver a less quantity at the close mar- 
gin at which honey may be sold at these times. 


It has always seemed a mystery to me bow it comes, that, 
in nearly every case, we are able to purchase honey of the 
same quality from commission merchants of the large cities at 
a less price than we can buy direct from the producer. Per- 
haps bee-keepers ship to cities in the hope of getting the best 
prices; but after waiting long and getting anxious for re- 
turna, they advise their dealers to close out at once to the best 
advantage, which is sure to be to any other person’s advan- 
tage more than that of the owner of the honey. 

Now let every one who can find anything like a fair home 
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market go to work and supply this and keep it up, which 
plan will be found to give, in the outcome, the best and most 
permanent satisfactions as well as profit.—Gleanings. 


| Editor Root then follows the foregoing article with these 
paragraphs :—EDIrToR. | 


I believe I have already said—at all events I will say it 
now—that Mr. Buchanan has probably sold more honey, in a 
retail way, and has done more in the way of developing local 
markets, than any other bee-keeper in the United States. He 
annually produces large crops of honey, and not only sells his 
own, but sells for a good many others. 

Mr. Buchanan’s experience with regard to candied honey, 
and replacing the same with liquid, will probably not work 
satisfactorily with him; but Mr. Chalon Fowls, of Ohio, has 
workt on this plan for years, and considers it profitable. 


I was struck particularly with one paragraph where Mr. 
Buchanan says he bas often bought bee-keepers’ crops of 
honey, and sold it right around their bomes, and doubled his 
money, while they (the bee-keepers) had all along claimed 
that there was no use of trying to sell honey in their markets. 
Granting that Mr. Buchanan is a natural salesman, and 
knows the art of selling, this does not explain how he should 
be able to double on his money, unless, at least, those bee- 
keepers who complain of their home markets have made no 
effort to develop them. Perhaps they are not read up—or at 
least have not read the series of valuable articles that have 
been running in Gleanings and the other bee journals of late. 
Understand, I do not question Mr. B.’s right to double on bis 
money. Itis his privilege and right, if the other fellows won’t 
post up and do something. 

Mr. Buchanan calls attention to another significant fact; 
namely, that in nearly every case he has been able to buy 
honey of a given quality from commission merchants in the 
large cites cheaper than he could buy the same honey direct 
from the producer. This is too true. It canbe explained only 
on the ground that so much honey is sent to the cities that it 
gluts the markets; and the consequence is, the bee keeper is 
glad to get anything if he can only get something. Too often 
he is deceived by quotations that are above the market. Big 
promises for immediate returns at glittering figures allure 
him. Why will not bee-keepers learn to be careful? Nine- 
tenths of the producers know the art of securing honey; but I 
almost believe that nine-tenths of them do not know the art of 
selling. Why, we are to-day having the finest qualities of 
comb and extracted honey offered to us at prices that are 
ridicuously low. Sometimes we buy and sometimes we do not. 
We very much dislike to be lugged into the ‘* general swim” 
with those who are trying to buy closely, at the expense of 
the hard-working bee-keeper. It is too bad, but need not be 
if producers would not be so fast to lump their honey off in 
large lots for the sake of getting a ‘*‘ big pile” all in one Jump. 


Ke 
A Canadian Report for 1897. 


BY A. BOOMER. 


I see no late reports from any in Canada, and any report 
from me would perhaps be of little interest to American read- 
ers, but as the editor asks for such I will venture to give mine. 


I started the season with 43 colonies, all in fairly good 
condition, but owing to a wet, cold spring I had to feed some 
of them, and only regret that I did not feed more. But the 
profits of bee-keeping are so small that we are tempted to get 
through with as littla expenses as possible. 

When swarming commenced, I took no particular means 
to suppress it, as I had some 60 empty hives and a great 
quantity of combs that I wanted filled up. When the hot 
weather of June set in, swarming became very prolific, and 
two or more swarms would issue together, and of course 





unite, and, believing that I would in any case get my hives 
filled, I did not attempt to divide, but whether there were two 
or three, I ran them all into one hive, put on a queen-excluder 
and a case of sections or surplus combs at once, and all went 
well. 

I had fully 100 swarms, sold a couple, used up two or 
three hives of brood (after swarming) in strengthening weak 
colonies, and have increast to 102. So nearly all my swarms 
have been doubled, and are all strong. 


White clover yielded abundantly, but basswood only lasted 
a week, and most of this time was cloudy, wet and cold, so 
that we have no real linden honey this year. 


I will have over 3,000 pounds of extracted, and about 
1,000 pounds of comb honey, which, taken with the large in- 
crease, is a very satisfactory crop. 


White clover is still abundant, and we may get consider- 
able more. During the heaviest flow my bees were unusually 
cross, sO much so as to be discouraging, but on the first day of 
the opening of the basswood bloom, all became serene and 
lovely, and I could extract without veil or gloves—a thing I 
could not previously do without suffering too much. 


I do not think I lost more than one small swarm by ab- 
sconding, and only one swarm left the hive after being hived; 
that I attributed to the want of shading, as the day was very 
hot. by 

I have sold the greater part of my crop, realizing 8 and 
12%¢ cents for extracted and comb, respectively. Some other 
small bee-keepers whodid not want to take their honey out and 
sell it, sold at home as low as 6 cents. I would not, however, 
have any trouble in disposing of doublethe quantity I have, 
at the prices stated. I think that more money can be made 
with extraeted at 8 cents than with comb honey at 12, but 
I have colonies that have produced over 100 pounds of fine 
comb honey. 

I use queen-excluders, and cannot see any difference in 
the working of the colony with them or without, but it is a 
great pleasure, when extracting, to have all the combs free 
from brood, and as a large part or my combs are drone-comb, 
I could not do without excluders. 


I expect to winter 100 colonies, and next season (if they 
winter successfully) I shall Lave to adopt some heroic meas- 


ure tu keep down increase, as I have no room for it,.nor could 
I attend to any more. 


I was greatly interested in Mr. Edwin Bevins’ racy epistle 
in a late issue of the Bee Journal, and it will be a matter of 
regret, I am sure, to all the readers of this paper, if he cannot 
be induced to change his mind and write many more such 
spicy articles before the lapse of 20 years. 

Ontario, Canada, Aug. 16. 

{[Mr. Boomer, we do not think that Mr. Bevins will suc- 


ceed in making a Rip Van Winkle of himself. He’ll wake up 
long before he has put in one of his 20 years’ snooze.—Eb. } 


3K 


How to Render Small Amounts of Beeswax. 
BY MRS. EMMA I. ABBOTT. 


Many who have only a few bees and do not own a wax- 
extractor, miss one of the sources of profit in bee-keeping by 
not saving the odd bits of comb and the old combs that are no 
longer of any use to the bees. Have a receptacle into which 
all such may be thrown until the end of the season, or unti! 
there is sufficient to make a good-sized cake of wax. 


Some day when you have a fire in your cook-stove, and 
will not have use for the over, tie these pieces of comb up in 
an old cotton-cloth. Place in the oven a tin or granite iron 
pan with about an inch of water in it; lay two slender sticks 
across the pan, and on them the cloth containing the combs, 
in such a way that it will not dip down into the pan, nor drip 
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outside on the bottom of the oven ; shut the door and go about 
your work. 

Take a look at it occasionally to see that all is going well. 
The temperature of the oven should be moderate. If the 
water boils, itis too hot. Regulate the fire or dampers, or 
leave the door open a little way. The heat should not be 
great enough to scorch the sticks or cloth. 

When the wax seems to be all dript intothe pan, remove 
the sticks and cloth. If possible, let the fire die out, shut the 
oven and leave the pan of wax to coolin the oven. This will 
insure a slow and even cooling of the wax, and will allow the 
dirt that may have filtered through the cloth to settle into the 
water in the bottom of the pan. But if the fire is used for 
other purposes, remove the pan carefully and steadily, cover 
with a tin pot-cover, a board, or anything that will lie closely 
over it, but will not touch the wax; then place over all an 
old blanket or quilt, folded several times, and tuckt closely 
around the pan, to prevent the heat from escaping too fast. 

On this, more than any une thing, depends the quality and 
appearance of your wax. If it cools too rapidly, the particles 
of dirt, propolis, and honey will be caught in the mass, giving 
it a sticky feeling and a mottled appearance. If the surface 
bardens too quickly, it will crack open as the inside cools. 

Do not uncover until the pan is no warmer than your 
hand. When the cake is thoroughly cooled, it will loosen 
from the pan easily, but if you attempt to get it out before, 
even tho the wax seems hardened, you will not only have your 
trouble for your pains, but you will realize as never before, 
what it means to ‘‘stick as tight as beeswax.” Scrape off 
with a caseknife whatever settlings are on the bottom of the 
cake, and you should have a clean, clear, smooth cake, that 
will bring the highest price in the market. 

If, for any reason, the wax is not satisfactory, the cake 
can be broken up, tied in a clean cloth, and put tarough the 
same process again. 

If it is desired to make small cakes, pour from the pan, 
while hot, into cups or metal moulds and cover closely. 

Here are a few don’ts to hang on the walls of your-mem- 
ory when rendering wax: 

Don’t allow the wax to come in contact with iron, as it 
will blacken the wax. 

Don’t grease the molds. It is not necessary, and injures 
the appearance of the wax. 

Don’t move the molds before the wax cools. The wax 
that slops on the sides will harden there and give the cakes a 
ragged look on the edges. 

Don’t let the wax boil. 
crumbly. 

Don’t spill any melted wax on the floor. If you do, you 
will be sorry. 

Don’t spend precious time trying to scrape and scour off 
any wax that may stick tu the pan, but take it out-doors, 
away from the fire, and apply a little gasoline. It acts as a 
certain brand of pills are said to act on a weak stomach—like 
magic. 

Don’t rush off to town and sell your wax to the first bid- 
der. Begin now to watch the market reports. The price of 
wax fluctuates with the change of seasons, and you can soon 
learn what time of the year it is highest. Then sell. 

These directions are for those who have only a few pounds 
of wax to be rendered. A large quantity would, of course, 
have to be handled differently, but for small lots I prefer this 
method to any I have ever tried.—The Busy Bee. 


3K 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphiet on ** Foul Brood; its Natura! 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 


This tends to make it brittle and 





—both for $1.10. 


Some Things Learned in the Apiary. 
BY B. F. LEWIS. . 


I see the Editor’s invitation on page 232 to his readers 
to relate, or rather, contribute their experience that they may 
have with their bees this season and report what they have 
learned. To begin with, very few people down here in Mississ- 
ippi keep bees except in box or gum hives, and about my only 
way of keeping up with the timesis reading the bee-papers, 
which are very interesting to me. 

We winter our bees here on the summer stands, and I 
think as good a way as any to take care of the combs Is to 
leave them on the hives, and let the bees take care of them. 
When I run for extracted honey, the hives being 2 stories bigh, 
through the winter the queen would almost invariably begin 
laying in the top-story, and about one week before the honey- 
flow—which is about the first of May—the upper story would 
be well filled with brood and honey, and the lower combs 
would be empty. I then goto work and run the queen down 
in the lower story, and put a zinc honey-board above her, and 
set the body with the brood above the zinc honey-board. The 
queen is then separated from the brood, and has plenty of 
laying room, and as the brood hatches out above, the bees will 
fill the combs with honey. 

Sometimes it is necessary to put on the third or even the 
fourth body to give the bees room to store the honey. If I 
find the queen is crowding the combs in the lower body with 
brood, I move some of it above, and give her more empty 
combs. By this means I prevent swarming, and have rousing 
strong colonies of bees to harvest the honey. 

If 1 want to increase my bees about the end of the honey 
harvest, I divide them, or, as some term it, *‘swarm them 
artificially.” 1 tried the above plan with one hive a few years 
ago; the next year I tried a few more, and this year I workt 
quite a lot of them this way. I don’t think I ever had a col- 
ony swarm that was managed as above, and I have always 
got more honey from those colonies than any others in my 
yard. 

FASTENING DOWN THE BEE-VEIL. 

Another thing I have learned that I like very much, and 
that is the way I fasten the lower end of my bee-veil to keep 
the bees out. I found an old spring about my place that lookt 
like a clock spring. Icuta piece of it off about long enough 
to go around my neck. Sol just puton my bee-hat with the 
veil on it, and pull down the tail of the veil, then open the 
spring collar, and let it go around tke veil around my neck. 
The spring holds the veil so close that no beecan get under it; 
and if I should want to spit, or blow my nose, all I have to do 
is to catch hold of each end of the spring and lift it off, raise 
my veil, and spitor blow, as the case may be, and put the 
spring back. I consider the spring to hold my veil in placea 
big help, and a great convenience—by far the most conven- 
ient way that I have ever tried. All are at liberty to try it, as 
I claim no patent on it. 

AN EXPERIENCE WITH HOFFMAN FRAMES. 


The last thing that I shall speak of this time, but by no 
means the least, is the Hoffman frame. When I began using 
the improved hives, some six or seven years ago, I bought 41 
dovetailed hives. At that time the frames had thin top-bars 
and comb guide, and we wired the foundation in by putting 
two diagonal wires running from the center of the bottom-bar 
of the frame to the upper corners of the frame, then put per- 
pendicular wires about two inches apart across the frame, 
and fastened the foundation to it. The last two lots of hives 
that I bought, the Hoffman frames came with them, and I 
wired and putin the foundation according to the directions, 
running the wires horizontally. I would draw the wire as 
tight as it and the wood would bear, then stick the founda- 
tion to the top-bar and imbed the wire as directed. 

I put them into the hives and hived the bees on them, and 
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ofttimes when I go to examine a hive, I find some of the 
foundation had dropt down, and the bees were trying to use 
it in its piled-up shape. In agreat many of the others the 
wires have sagged, and are loose from the foundation; and I 
have a lot of crooked combs to be troubled with, or to'render 
into wax. If I geta hive of them built straight, and use them 
a@ year or two, when I go to examine the hive the division- 
board is so tightly propolized that I cannot get it out until I 
remove some of the frames, and the end-bars are so badly 
stuck together that I have to carry something with me to pry 
them up, and they are so wide at the top that 1 cannot see to 
the bottom, to see if they are straight enough to come through 
the gap; sol bave to risk it, and pull them up. If the combs 
are perfect,all is well, butif they are a littlecrooked or bulged, 
I am almost sure to jag a hole in the honey or board, as the 
case may be. With the old-style frames that I got in my first 
purchase, and the manner of wiring in the foundation, I had 
no such trouble. 

So I think I bave learned that I want no more Hoffman 
frames in mine. Perhaps other bee-keepers can manage so 
that they have no foundation to fall down, and no crooked 
combs. Those who have to haul their bees to out-apiaries, or 
carry them in and outof cellars, may prefer them, because 
they are self-spacing and cannot slip about while hauling or 
handling the hives. Desoto Co., Miss. 

aK 


Thin Honey—Grading—The Market. 
BY JOHN H. MARTIN. 


There is the usual factor present this season—thin honey, 
and in a majority of cases there is but one cause for it, viz.: 
too great haste in extracting. Sage honey, when thoroughly 
ripened in the hive, has a thick and heavy body. A saucer 
full of it can be turned upside down, and it will be slow to 
leave the saucer. But this, or any other honey, when ex- 
tracted before the combs are sealed, will, as a rule, be nearly 
as limpid as water. Such honey also lacks the flavor found 
in well-ripened boney. It has a raw, pungent taste, and pur- 
chasers will not come back for that brand a second time. This 
honey is also liable to ferment and become sour, resulting in a 
dead Joss to producers. 


An excellent_rule to follow in extracting honey is never to 
extract until the combs are filled and capt at least two-thirds 
of the way down. 

Thin honey can be ripened by standing in a large tank 
for some time, but in this case it never gets the fine flavor 
that can be secured by thorough ripening in the hive, where 
the bees know how to do it. 


This standing ina tank for along time in our hot dis- 
tricts, oftentimes results in a discoloration of the honey by 
too great heat. We know of an instance where a fine quality 
of water-white honey was changed to an amber by leaving the 
unprotected cans in the hot sun for several days. The pro- 
duction of a first-class grade of honey cannot be left to the 
inexperienced bee-keeper; there are too many of the latter 
class in the field, and their product should be mercilessly 
turned down. 

ONE VALUE OF THE EXCHANGE. 

Mr. H. E. Wilder, of Riverside county, is the official 
grader of Exchange honey. In the process of grading, every 
can is removed from the case and inspected as to grade. 
Every can is weighed and labeled, and the net weight of the 
honey markt on the label with the grade, date of inspection, 
and nameof grader. It makes no difference how much the 
case weighs, the producer gets the actual weight of his honey. 
The usual tare for cans and cases is 16 pounds. The case 
varies so much in weight that the producer generally looses 
from two to three pounds of honey in the tare, for the dealer 
is sure to put the tare high enough to cover heavy-weight 





cases, when many times they weigh less than 15 pounds. Mr. 
Wilder estimates the saving to the bee-keeper by weighing up 
separately and giving actual weight at from $12 to $15 per 
car. If bee-keepers would justturn in and make the Ex- 
change strong enough we can arrange to give tare only on the 
wooden case. The producer should receive pay for the tin 
can, for it is an article of value after the honey is used. 


CONDITIONS OF THE HONEY MARKET. 


Reports continue to arrive giving advices of an unusual} 
honey-yield in the East, which is uncertain as to the effect 
upon the price upon California honey. We think if the East- 
ern yield affects any class it will be the comb honey producers. 
Comb honey is more extensively produced .in the East than 
extracted honey, and ours will come in direct competition 
with it. Our comb honey is usually put up in the Western 
shipping-case, which many times is a rough-looking affair be- 
side the Eastern case, and as the best appearing package sells 
first, the Eastern producers will have that advantage. 


Extracted honey is not so much the product of the East 
as itisof the West, and we think, owing to the use of ex- 
tracted honey for manufacturing purposes, that it will hold 
its own. 

One encouraging sign for an advance is the rise in the 
price of sugar. The leading sweet controls in a great meas- 
ure all other sweets. Considering the extremely low prices of 
all other food products, honey is holding its own, and we are 
confident prices will improve after the heated term, and the 
fruit season is over. Nearly all honey sold previous to coo} 
weather is moved upon purely speculative purposes. The 
proper time to sell our product is very much of a problem, 
well worthy the attention of producers.—Rural Californian. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Feeding for Winter.—Introducing Queens in the 
. Fall. 


I have acolony of bees which I removed from a box-hive 
toa 1U-frame hive Aug. 14. The colony was 3 years old, 
and sent out two swarms this season. Supposing I would find 
considerable honey, to my surprise I did not find more than 
four or tive pounds, and not a large amount of brood, which I 
placed carefully in‘the frames of the new hive. There was 
about a peck of bees which seemed to be mostly young ones. I 
trausferred them in the morning, and going to look at them in 
the afternoon I found % of them had come out and bung on @ 
limb over the hive. I put them back into the hive, and they 
seem all right now. I did not find the queen. They do not 
seem to he strong workers. 

1. Will they be likely to store enough honey to winter 
them ? 

2. If not, what should I do? 

3. Would it be wise to introduce an Italian queen this 
season, or wait until next spring ? 

4. Why did they not have more honey ? 

New JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—1. Somewhat doubtful, but it depends upon 
the fall resources of your locality. If buckwheat or other 
fall fowers are abundant, they may store enough for their 
winter needs. 

2. Feed them. If you have no feeders, use the crock-and- 
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plate method. Filla crock or other vessel one-half full of 
sugar, then fill up with water, either co!d or hot. If you don’t 
wish to feed as much as the crock will hold, you may use any 
smaller quantity desired, measuring in equal parts of sugar 
and water. It doesn’t matter whether you go by measure or 
by weight. Now put over your crock two thicknesses of flan- 
nel or other woolen cloth, or five or six thicknesses of thin 
cotton-cloth, such as cheese-cloth, and over this puta plate 
upside down. Then with one hand under the crock and the 
other over the plate, turn the whole quickly upside down. Put 
an empty hive-body over your hive, set the crock and plate on 
top of the brood-frames, cover tight so no bee can get in ex- 
cept the bees of the hive, and leave the rest to the bees. If 
you wait till the weather gets too cold, the bees wil! not take 
it down. 

3. If you introduce her this fall, you will be just that 
much ahead next spring, and your whole force for the honey 
harvest will about all be of the improved stock. 


4. Hard to say without kuowing more of the circum. 
stances. Perhaps not a great amount of honey had been 
yielded by the tlowers, the bees having only been able to 
gather a litlte more than enough for their daily needs. Re- 
member that enough for their daily needs neans a good deal 
when they are rearing a large amount of brood. 


$2 


Removing Surplus Late in the Season. 


This is my first season of bee-culture, and while I think 
fortune has favored my management so far, I have now 
reacht a point of uncertainty. I have seven colonies—all new 
swarms—which have been very industrious. They are enjoy- 
ing the luxuries of the latest hives, and have been perfectly 
satisfied with their quarters. On July 15 I removed the super 
from the oldest colony, and the other supers are about filled 
now. Would it be policy to remove supers this late in the sea- 
son (Aug. 18). if the prospects for honey-gathering were 
fairly good? Or would these colonies, being new swars, 
provide a winter store regardless of the supers? Is it cus- 
tomary to allow supers partially filled to remain on the hive 
during winter ? New MEMBER. 


ANSWER.—It is not too late to remove the supers, and in- 
deed it is the general custom to remove all supers at the close 
of the honey-flow, whether they are completed or only just 
begun. Itis a good thing perhaps for the bees, to allow 
supers with their contents to remain on the hive during the 
winter, but it’s a pretty rough thing on the sections. They 
will be darkened, plastered with propolis, and not very fit for 
use another year. Probably no up-to-date bee-keeper leaves 
sections on the hives over winter. If there is room for it in 
the hive, you may generally count that the bees have enough 
supplies stored in the brood-chamber, but if your hive has only 
eight frames it may happen that it is so filled with brood that 
there is not room enough for honey. In that case you'll have 
to feed. If two or three of the frames are entirely filled with 
honey and the rest about balf filled, you need not feel anxious. 


TT + 


A Beginner’s Troubles. 


I have 5 colonies of: bees—4 swarms and one old colony— 
and I won't get one pound of honey. This has been a very 
poor year; the rains seemed to wash the honey outof the 
white clover, but lately the bees have been gathering some 
honey. My old colony is not as strongin bees as it was in 
the spring; the bees come out early, and some fly away, 
while others fall on the ground, and they jump and seem to 
be excited. I understand from other bee-men that the wings 
of an old bee are ragged; all of my sick bees have nice, clean 
wings, and as near as I can tell are young bees. The peculiar 
part of itis, if I pick them up and hold them between my 
hands, they will liven up if nearly dead, and fly away as lively 
as any bee. 

The queen in this colony is not very prolific, and the hive 
is of an odd size; I have a standard size with nice, straight 
combs from a colony that lost their queen. How would it do 





to put the bees into the standard hive, kill the queen, and re- 
place her with a more prolific one? The queen doesn’t rear 
young as fast as they die. How would it do to make some 
ginger or pepper tea, and feed it to the bees in some sweet- 
ened water or honey? I don’t think it is paralysis, ax» the 
bees are not black and shiny; they seem to be numb, and get 
all right when I warm them up in my hands. 
WASHINGTON. 

ANswWER.—If I understand you correctly, you started with 
one colony in the spring and have four swarms from it. If 
that is the case, and all five are in anything like fair condi- 
tion, it can hardly be said that you have had a very poor sea- 
son, and after sending out four swarms the old colony ought 
to be very weak. As the bees revive and fly away lively after 
being warmed in the band, it may be only that they are chilled 
in the cool of the day, and are not diseased. 


They probably would not take very kindly to ginger or 
pepper tea. Catnipis better for them, allowing the bees to 
gather from the catnip bloom. 

Changing hives would hardly help matters any so far as 
the bees are concerned, but if the queen is at fault a change 
of queens might be a benefit. Butif the colony was greatly 
weakened by swarming, you cannot expect the queen to do as 
good work laying as if she were in a strong colony. 


—___—_—_—_——x{0->—___- — 


A Swarm that Swarmed. 


Your humble servant is considered to be quite an author- 
ity (local) on bees and their habits, but my opinion was askt, 
and I was compelled to answer I do not know. I will give the 
circumstances: 


On or about May 20, a runaway swarm was hived ina 
Simplicity hive. About two weeks ago, 3U pounds of surplus 
honey was taken off, and yesterday (Aug. 12) they cast a 
large swarm. I made an examination at 7 o’clock, p.m., to 
find the cause of a swarm being cast in a honey-drouth. I 
found drones and evidence of queen-cells, and at least two 
inches of honey sealed in each frame, but few capt brood, and 
could see no signs of eggs. I shall make further examination 
in a few days for eggs, etc. 


The question was askt me: What was the cause? I 
never in my 12 years’ experience saw, heard, or read of any- 
thing like it. Perhaps if the bees were my own [ could an- 
swer it myself, but I have watcht the colony closely ever since 
they were hived, and I am at a loss to answer it at present. 

New JERSEY. 

ANSWER.—When a colony casts a prime swarm, it may 
cast one or more after-swarms in from one to two weeks 
later, and as a rule neither the old colony nor any of the 
swarms will cast a swarm after that time during the same 
season. Still it may happen that the first swarm of the old 
colony may become so strong as to throw off aswarm a few 
weeks later. The chances for a swarm are increast if by 
any means the queen of the prime swarm is killed. Circum- 
stances point to thatin the case you mention. May 20 the 
swarm was hived, and by the last of July it had become 
strong in both brood and bees. If nothing had happened to 
the queen it very likely would not have swarmed. But the 
queen was killed, and 12or 15 days later a swarm came off 
with the oldest of the young queens. By that time there was 
nothing left in the hive in the way of brood except some sealed 
brood, whereas if the swarm had come off with the laying 
queen, there would have been unsealed brood and eggs. A 
strong colony rearing virgin queens may send forth a swarm 
when flowers are yielding sparingly, whereas the bees are 
more prudent about swarming with a laying queen. 








The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this oftice. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration 
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Editorial Comments. 





The California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange 
has handled, during the present season, over $5,0U0 worth of 
supplies for its members, and at a reduced price. At present 
the Exchange is the only factor that is hoiding up the price of 
honey. Every bee-keeper should be found in the Exchange, 
but such is the perversity of the bee-keeping character that a 
good cause is seriously handicapt by so many refusing to 
come in. Thisis what Secretary J. H. Martin, of the Ex- 
change, said recently in the Rural Californian. 


——__—_—_=}>-2_<——____ 


Your Help Wanted.—We believe that we have 
the friendship and good-will of every one of our readers. 
Therefore we come to you with this request. 


Every reader of the old American Bee Journal knows 
that we are trying to publish just the very best bee-paper we 
know how. But if we had twice our present number of sub- 
acribers, we could, and would, do ever so much better for 
you all. 

Now, would it be too much to ask that each and every 
one of our readers send us at least one new subscriber for the 
last four months of 1897, at the 25-cent, trial-trip rate? We 
really believe that nearly every one could, with but little 
effort, send two or three names at that low rate. On page 
570 we offer a list of premiums for doing this work. Extra 
copies to be used as samples can be had for the asking. 


We know that our present readers fully understand the 
true value of the American Bee Journal, and they are the 
ones that can best speak of its merits, and most easily secure 
the new subscribers. The only question is, Will they do it? 
If so, we feel certain that after a four-months’ trial, we can 





hold the new ones as permanent and regular readers. We can 
do that if they are at all interested in bee-keeping. Now, we 
do not ask very much from any one of our present subscribers, 
but all can see that if each sendsin but one new subscriber 
this month, our list will be duubled by Oct. 1. Then by get- 
ting their renewal, and your own, for 1898, we will be ina 
splendid position to give you the best bee-literature possible. 
Will you help us do it ? 


————— — 


Marketing and the Commission-Man.— 
The American Bee-Keeper has quite a good editorial on this 
subject in its August issue. It reads as follows: 

There is one subject thatis at present receiving markt 
attention by our fraternity and the apicultural press, over 
which there is neither dispute nor contention, viz.: *‘* The 
commission merchant.” The way of the bee-keeper, generally, 
during the recent unfavorable seasons, has been fraught with 
anxiety, disappointments and discouragements; but when a 
fellow has finally *‘ceorraled” acrop of honey, only to see it 
devoured by some disreputable commission firm, the climax is 
reacht. The enthusiasm which had inspired his diligent 
work, gives place to a nauseating disgust. 


There are but few commission houses that have estab- 
lisht for themseives a good reputation among bee-keepers, 
and even those that have in a measure done so, sometimes 
employ business methods very unsatisfactory to the shipper. 
Some system by” which our product may be distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, avoiding the 
present conditions of overstocking the large cities, and plac- 
ing it before the consumerin a convenient retail package, 
must necessarily precede any deserved measure of success in 
the production of honey, especially in the liquid form. 


The one very important thing bee-keepers need to 
look out for now is the high-quotation commission firm. This 
is nearly always done to getina lot of shipments of honey, 
which afterward are sold at a good deal less than the quota- 
tions previously given. Of course, then the shipper is dis- 
satisfied—and justly so. 

We would indeed be glad if we could say that more than 
12 cents per pound can be realized for best comb honey in the 
Chicago market now, but we can’t doit. And there is neither 
sense nor justice in any firm here quoting a higher price than 
that just now. It may be that a little later on the price may 
be a trifle higher, but in view of the fair crop harvested we 
doubt if it will be any higher. Still, we hope we are wrong 
in this view. 

—__——=t-e @______ - 
Buffalo Convention Notes.—Monday, Aug. 
23, found us ready to start for Buffalo—just as soon as Dr. 
Miller should reach our office to go with us. He came about 
1 p.m., and we soon started for the Nickel Plate railroad sta- 
tion, to take the train leaving at 3:05 o'clock. 


Arriving, we found tkere Messrs. Abbott, of Missouri, 
Bennett, of California, Highbarger, of Illinois, and E Whit- 
comb and wife, of Nebraska. All, including Dr. Miller and 
the writer, left at the same time, some in sleeping cars and 
some in regular coaches. 


At Buffalo the next forenoon unfortunately our train was 
nearly two hours late, so that the convention was begun be- 
fore our company reacht the main hall of Caton’s Business 
College, corner of Main and Huron streets, where the meet- 
ing was held. As weentered the room we were splendidly 
welcomed by the 125 or more bee-keepers already gathered, 
and after an introduction by Secretary Mason, we immediately 
relieved Mr. Holtermann, of Canada, who had been elected to 
act as chairman until our arrival. 


We want to say right here thaf the low Grand Army rates 
certainly secured a very representative gathering of bee- 
keepers. They came from Maine to California, and from 
Florida to Canada. While we had to endure the great crowd 
of visitors in Buffalo, still we had the rea] pleasure of meeting 
many bee-keepers who doubtless would not have been there 
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had it not been for the reasonable railroad rates assured by 
meeting at the same time and place as the G. A. R. 


Mr. J. F. McIntyre, of California, was there. He was 
called up before the convention, and just compelled to talk. 
He has 6U0 colonies in one apiary, and his yield this year will 
be about 60 pounds of extracted honey per colony. He an- 
swered a number of questious that were ‘' fired” at him while 
standing before the assemblage. 

It was expected to have a very full report of the proceed- 
ings, but, somehow, it was impossible to securé an expert 
shorthand reporter at anything like a reasonable figure, so 
Secretary Mason requested Mr. Hutchinson to take notes, and 
write up as good areport as he could. As Mr. Hutchinson 
writes shorthand a little, no doubt the report will be equal to 
those he furnisht when he was Secretary of the society. 


Mr. Hershiser, of Buffalo, had made the very best ar- 
rangements he could to care for the bee-keepers during the 
great crowding of pecple there the week of the convention. 
Of course, no one expected to have every home comfort, and 
30 were not disappointed. The newspapers were too busy 
with the G. A. R. to look up the bee-convention until we had 
adjourned; then they put in some very nice notices of our 
meeting. Hereafter, if ever the bee-keepers tag after the 
Grand Army again, it might be well to select one of our num- 
ber to prepare suitable notices for the daily newspapers. 
There will be no difficulty in getting them printed—the 
trouble was, the reportorial force was so busy with the G. A. 
R. doings that they just could not look after our interests 
also. But as bee-keepers are a modest set of mortals, they do 
not feel badly if the newspapers fail to bring them into 
prominence. 

We think we are safe in saying that for no previous na- 
tional meeting of bee-keepers were there any better papers 
prepared and read. We think our readers will agree with us, 
when they are permitted to read them. They cover a variety 
of topics, whick were handled in a masterly way by some of 
the best workers in the apiarian field. 

And then, there were present some of the largest as well 
as best known bee-keepers in this country. Capt. Hethering- 
ton, of New York State, who has 2,000 colonies, was on 
hand. Whatasplendid man he is, too. Jf only he could be 
induced to write for the bee-papers, his articles would be 
eagerly sought for. But he won’t write. The only way to 
get anything good out of him is to stand him up before a con- 
vention and pour questions into him. The answers—great 
big ones, too—follow all right, then. Too bad he can’t be 
kept talking bees at the elbow of a good shorthand writer who 
could **take down” his large chunks of bee-wisdom. 


Then, there is P. H. Elwood. He was on hand—all of 
him, too. He and Mr. Doolittle would make a great team— 
both in physical and intellectual weight. Mr. Elwood has 
about 1,000 colonies, we believe. But he is too awfully awful 
backward in coming forward in a convention discussion. So 
we got him todo some committee work, which of course was 
well done. Mr. Elwood is one of the solid men of the pursuit. 
Looks and acts like a judge. Would makea good one, too. 
We had never before met him and Capt. Hetherington, tho we 
had beard a great many good things about them. We believe 
every word of it, and only wish we could see and know more 
of these two great New York bee-keepers. 


Was Doolittle there? To be sure; and he just had every- 
thing hisown way. Might have been elected President had 
he not felt it necessary to decline, for which we were very 
sorry. Doolittle has been before the bee-keeping world so 
long and so constantly—like Dr. Miller—that there is scarcely 
anything new that we can say about him. Everybody knows 


him, and all bee-keepers appreciate him for the great good he 
He has now 165 colonies, we 
He sometimes feels like giving up all 


has done along apiarian lines. 
believe, in two yards. 





writing on bees, but we don’t believe he will succeed in doing 
it. Why, be wouldn’t be happy if he should lay down his 
aplarian pen for one week. Don’t think of it, Mr. Doolittle. 
Just keep on in the good way you have traveled so long, and 
continue to contribute to the happiness and knowledge of 
those who love the honey-bee. 


Next week we will try to give a few more glimpses of the 


convention. 
—_—_—_————s-oe—_ 


Publishing Dead Beats.—Eiditor Abbott, of The 
Busy Bee, has the following paragraphs on a very timely 
subject: 


The publisher of the American Bee-Keeper says he has 
about made up his mind to publish a list of the people who 
deal with them and will not pay theirdebts. I can see no rea- 
son why he should not; for, if a man will not pay a debt 
which he has contracted, or pay any attention to the man 
whom he owes when askt as to when hecan meet his obliga- 
tious, he deserves to be publisht. [I am not so sure but what 
a@ paper owes it to the community to let people know who the 
‘*dead beats” are. But, brethren, [I can suggest a better 
method: Adopt the cash system, and let your motto be, 
** Money, or no goods.” 

As to the paper, when a man's time is out stop it, and 
only send it to people who are willing to send for it in ad- 
vance. The Busy Bee could not publish a very large list of 

- *‘dead beats,” for if there are very many of them in this part 
of the country, we do not know it, as circumstances compelled 
us when we began business about 14 years ago in this city to 
sell forcash only, and you can generally count the people 
who owe us anything, on the fingers of one hand. From this 
time on you will not need any fingers at all to count them, as 
we have fully made up our minds not to fillany order toa 
consumer which is not accompanied by the cash. I wish all 
the rest of the dealers in the United States would adopt the 
same method of doing business. 

Debt is the curse of this country, and ruins hundreds of 
famiiies every year, and the sooner it is wiped out of our 
method of doing business the better it will be for the poor 
man. The rich can stand it all right, but it is death to the 
poor man to owe or to have any one owehim. Let us pay as 
we go, or not go. 


It is surprising the number of people who are perfectly 
willing to live on others, instead of being men, and paying 
for what they get. If we should publish a list of those who 
could pay their subscriptions to the American Bee Journal 
promptly if they would, and yet don’t do it, it would be a sur- 
prise to a great many people. We believe it would be a good 
plan to let the world know just Who the folks are who are 
willing to be clast among the ‘‘dead beats”—it would save 
others from losing on them, and perhaps might in some cases 
spur the ‘*‘ beats” up alittle. We could show up a beautiful 
list of apparently honest people, who, after getting the Bee 
Journal for several years ‘‘on trust,’’ refuse to pay up, or even 
to give any reason for not paying for what they have had. 


MAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA A _ 





‘‘* The Richest College in America”? bas its 
story most interestingly set forth by word and picture in the 
September number of Demorest’s Magazine. It will be a dis- 
tinct surprise to know that this title is not due any of our best 
known colleges, but is held by one which is doing a great 
work in a quiet way. The account of it will be attractive to 
every man and woman interested in American educational 
life. ‘*The Meaning of Greater New York” is the title of 
another article, which is its own explanation. It is intended 
to answer all those questions about the consolidation of New 
York and Brooklyn which people with intelligent curiosity are 
always asding thejr friends, and which their friends are rarely 
able to answer. 
—~> 

White Comb Honey Wanted.—We wish to 
correspond with those having best white comb honey for sale. 
Please state quantity, how put up, and lowest price. Address, 
George W. York & Uo., 118 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mr. J. C. Hicks, of Marshall Co., Ky., writing us Aug. 
31, said: ‘*Weare having an enormous crop of aster and 
golden-rod honey now.” 





Mr. FRANK McNay, of Wisconsin, gave usa short call 
last week. He reports only a fair crop of honey this year in 
his State, the basswood having been almost an entire failure. 





Mr. LeRoy HIGHBARGER, of Ogle Co., was elected Presi- 
dent of the Nortbern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association at its 
annual meeting in Freeport last month; S. H. Herrick, Vice- 
President; B. Kennedy, Secretary; and O. J. Cummings, 
Treasurer. Next week we will publish a short report of the 
proceedings. 


Mr. J. H. MARTIN—Gleanings’ California Rambler—com- 
pleted his continued story, entitled, ‘‘ Bee-Keeper Fred Ander- 
son; or the Mystery of Crystal Mountain,” in the issue for 
Aug. 15. We understand it was very interesting as well as 
mysterious. We did not have time to read it, but are willing 
to accept the verdict of others as to its readableness. 


Mr. Lucian C. JAcKson, 273 Pennsylvania St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., is the photographer who ‘‘ took” the convention group. 
He can furnish the photographs by mail at 35 cents each. He 
also has anumber of different views of the G. A. R. arches 
and the ** Living Shield” —composed of 1,000 children drest 
in red, white and blue—at the same price as the bee-conven- 
tion picture, we presume. This latter photograph is very 
good indeed. 


Mr. L. A. HAMMOND, of Washington Co., Md., sent us 
last week a bushel of the very finest peaches. We don’t get 
anything so luscious in the peach line in this Western coun- 
try. We wish to thank Mr. Hammond for his kindness and 
generosity. Mrs. York was greatly pleased with them, for, 
like some otber people, she ** knows a good thing when she 
sees it”—especially in the line of fruits. And Maryland 
peaches—um, um! 


Mr. C. P. DADANT, of Chas. Dadant & Son, in Hancock 
Co., Ill., droptin to see us Monday, Aug. 23, when on his 
way home from accompanying his aged father to his annual 
retreat in Wisconsin, to escape the hay-fever affliction. Mr. 
Dadant reported a good season both as to their honey crop 
and the comb foundation business. He regretted not being 
able to take in the Buffalo convention, but it was impossible 
for him to attend. 





Mr. M. H. MENDLEsON, of Ventura county, Calif., ‘ re- 
cently lost about three tons of honey through a defective 
faucetin a honey-tank. This amount of sweetness made 
quite a respectable stream down the canyon. But Mr. M. is 
not dead broke by the loss, for he has over 50 tons left. We 
would suggest that these honey faucets be provided with a 
small padlock as a safeguard against accidental opening. The 
writer knows of an instance where a dog, by rubbing around 
the faucet of a honey-tank, lifted the lever, and run off the 
contents, which, in this case, was water, valuable of course, 
but not so valuable as honey.” So writes J. H. Martin, in 
August Rural Califoroian. 


Epitor W. Z. Hurcainson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
has been called upon to pass through the deep waters of 
affliction since the Buffalo convention. For about two years 
his good wife and a daughter, named Ivy, have been suffering 
with mental derangements, necessitating their staying ata 
sanitarian for treatment a part of the time. But on Saturday, 





Aug. 28, both being at home, the mother must have been 
seized with a severe attack, for she chloroformed to her death 
the youngest child—Fern—who was five years old, and also 
attempted to take the life of Ivy by shooting Altho in a 
dangerous condition, it was thought, Aug. 30, that Ivy would 
recover, but the funeral of little Fern was held that day. Mrs. 
Hutchinson was again taken to the sanitarian the day before. 

We know that the tenderest sympathies of bee-keepers 
everywhere will be extended, with ours, to our brother editor 
in his great sorrows. Those of us who have not had to pass 
through like afflictions visited upon bim the past few years, can 
hardly realize what Mr. Hutchinson has had to endure, and is 
enduring now. May sweet Hope, the ever-brightening angel 
in all our human affairs, be near him, and lead him safely 
through the well-nigh overwhelming distresses which just 
now surround him. 


Now New Subscribers 


4 September—Oct.—Nov.—December 4 
4 MONTHS FOR 25 CTS. 


18 Weeks—18 Copies—of the American Bee Journal for but 
25 cents! Can you afford to miss that ? 








The Report of the Buffalo Convention 


will be in the American Bee Journal during these 4 months. 
This Report alane will be worth $1.00 —but you get all for 
just the 25 cents. besides a lot of other excellent apiarian 
reading-matter. If not now a subscriber, hadn’t you better 
send on that 25 cents and enjoy at least a trial trip of the 
old American Bee Journal ? 


Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 


We would like to have each of our present readers send us 
two new subscribers for the Bee Journal before October 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard to do, when each will 
need to” pay only 25 cents for the last 4 months of this 
year, or only about 6 cents a_ month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 

Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing. but 
will say that for each two new 25c. subscribers you send us, 
we will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Rinder for the Bee Journal......... 2.2... cece cece eens 20c. 
50 copies of le:flet on * Why Eut. Honey ?”.............. ... 0c. 
50 = Ke —- ‘How to Keep juney  eSedvarie enue 20c. 
50 - se a. .ti(‘(t‘(tétl RP 20c 

1 copy each “* Peegaretien of Honey for the Market ’’(10c.) 
and Dovolittle’s * Hive | os 04 seman Gila) Waal Deadibiesl 150. 

1 copy each Dadants’ * Handling Bees” (8c.)and * Bee- 
Pasturade a Neve-sity " (1Qe.) .......... cece cccccccccces 18¢. 
Dr. Howard’ ‘SF bed Ul en 200¢, 


Kohnke’s * Foul Bro d”’ boo« 2 
Cheshire’s *” Foul Brood ” book (10..) and Dadants’ ** Hand- 
yg 8 RE, A SB. — Ris Reng tree 
Dr. Fuote’s Hand-Book of Health. 
pure. NEL cskcnd oa. senmens 








Our Poultry Doctor. by Fanny Feild......... ............... 25e. 
Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field... .......... 25e. 
i EE cccotcks §dashebnl dA stecdedkes ace anne 24c. 
Turkeys for Marketand Profit.... = ............ eee ete 2c. 
Green's Four Books on Fruit-Growing bh pnikiees oeiseniee nani 25e. 
Kopp Commercial Calculator No. L......... cece cece eee eens 25c. 
ee N,N E, CR ans cksectcnsesncscosect cesewnt 24c. 
re a eaten eos abeee ane ehece 40c. 
Kenda |’s Horse: Book [English or German]... ... ......... Lhe, 
1 Pound White Clover deed 
1 Sweet - 

w%* Al-ike “ “ 
1% * Alfaifa “ ” 
1% “* Crimson * se >» —<.- aa 
The Horse—How to Break and Handle.. ....... ............ 20¢e. 


We make the above offers only to those “iis are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 25 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a chuice of the above list. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ils. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.-- 
Phis edition hus been largely re-written, thoroughly 

, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
Supesuamenss and inventions in this rapid! y-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everythmy thut can ald In the successful manage- 
ment of an aplury, and at the same time produce 
the must honey in an attractive condition. it con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

inted in the highest styie of the art,and bound 
cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadunt—This classic in bee-culture, hus been 
entirely re-written, and is fully Ulustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rey. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
boundincloth . 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook,of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is nut only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
om yee of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

lly illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. IL Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 

rtulning tothe care of the huney-bees. It con- 

ins 30J engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management. by W Z. Hutchinson.--The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 9% 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 56 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a transiation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages: bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 16. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the purliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, Svc. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
Cuas. F. MutTH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leafiect is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00, 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leafiet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 7Uc. 


Aptary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including tue production and cure of comb and 
extracted huney. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
ts what and huw to plar itis a chapter fron 
EES AND LIONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive tf Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Pr. Howard's Book on Fon) Brood, 
—Gives the VcKvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 2) cts. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 3° cts. 

Handling Bees, by Chas Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price. 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
porte of the first 20 conventions. Price, 10. 





Fou! Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—lts Cause and Prevention. Price, 1v cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Ree-Keeping for Prefit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.— Revised and enl»rged. It details the au- 
thor’s “* new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 8v p.; illustraved. 25c. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp— 
A reavy Calculator. Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business mun shvuld have it. No. 1, boun« in water 
proof leatherette, calf tinish. rice, 4 cts. No. 2 
in tine artiticia! leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and acéount-buok. Price, 60 cts. 


Green's Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, Ist. How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture. 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera) Fruit in- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully iliustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation. (‘old Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick borses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,ilogs planks; wages,etc. 25c. 


Maple Suger and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer. 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ano thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
vauer Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 3u cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al) about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Rees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, ny T. BR. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, Svc. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given witb 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........82.00 
3. A BO of Bee Culture... .....cccccccsoes 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.................45. 1.75 
4. Keesand Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Doolittie’s scientific Queen-Kearing. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard's Foul Brood Book... ... 1,10 
7. Advanced BKee-Culture................ 1.30 
9. Bienen-Kultur (German]............. 1.20 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper Lound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ - 1.15 
14, Convention Hard Buok. is hssces SON 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Cuponizing...... .:....... Aa 
18. Our Puultry Docteh ... ..cccccccceses . 1.10 
19. Green's Four Books....... midiatentes 1.15 
21. Gurden and Urchard...... ... ........ 1,15 
ON ear 1.10 
25 Commercial Calculator. No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2.. ...... 1.40 
27. Kendull’s Horse-Book ................ 1,10 
Oe Se eae 1.20 


32. Hand-Book of Heaith.... . 
34. Maple Sugur and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 


Sy Se IO. Te ks ba 285s convess 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 5( colonies)..... 1 75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





’, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth § Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Bee-KEEPeRs' SUPPLIES in general.etc etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have mude arrangements *o that we can 
furnish seed of several o! the Clovers by 
fre gbt or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10 25D 50b 





Alsike Clover........ .70 8 .25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover(white). 60 1.00 2.25 400 
White Clover... ... . #0 1.80 4375 7.00 
AlfaifaClover....... .60 100 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover -» 55 90 200 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO, TLL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


*Good Yellow Unes "’"—60c each; 6 for $3.00 


(-LB. HONEY-JARS $t 50 per gross. 


Catalog of Apisarian Supplies free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


MY By Heturn 
Italian Queens ™ fait: 
Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 trame, $1.35, including a good Queen 
K. L. CABRKRISG ION, 
22Atr De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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General Items, 


Best Season for Years. 


This has been the best honey season 
for years, and bees are in splendid con- 
dition. I will get nearly 15UU pounds 
of nice section honey from 386 colonies, 
spripg count; and increast to +6. My 
bees were in very poor condition in the 
spring. W. S. FEEBACK. 

Nicholas Co., Ky., Aug. 30. 


A Glorious Honey Season. 


We have had a glorious honey season 
this time, and the end is not yet. It is 
very dry at present. If we should have 
a good rain in LO days, we will get the 
finest honey from now until frost, from 
a boneset relative. We have but little 
white clover here. J.C. Hicks. 

Calloway Co., Ky., Aug. 21. 


oO oe / —————— --- 


Bees in an Abnormal Condition. 


My bees were very busy the past 
week. They stored some honey in the 
supers, against my wishes, and against 
their will, because they were otliged to 
do so on account of the brood-cham- 
ber being nearly all tilled with brood, 
and the honey-flow may be past after it 
is hatcht out, thus leaving them without 
much winter stores. Some colonies are 
still swarming. I never saw my bees in 
such an abnormal condition as they are 
and have been nearly all summer. 

C. THEILMANN. 

Wabasha Co., Minn., Aug. 31. 


oe 


About Half a Crop. 


The honey-flow in this section is very 
light, amounting to but about half a 
crop. Basswood did not yield, and on 
that we place our main reliance. Sweet 
clover made a poor yield, while white 
clover did remarkably well; in fact, bet- 
ter than for many years. We louk fora 
fair yield from fall flowers, having had 
good rains.. We have had but one swarm 
this year. 

Don’t forget the Trans-Mississippi In- 
ternational Exposition in 1898, to be 
held at Omaha. There will bea mag- 
niticent display of honey and bee appli- 
ances there. Louis R. LigHTon. 

Douglas Co., Nebr., Aug. 26. 


—————_ = -— + <- -—__ —_____ 


Crooked Commission Men—Results. 


I have been a shipper of small fruit 
and honey for the past 16 years, and 
thought the only way to convert our 
honey into cash was to clean it up in 
fine shape, and ship to Chicago; and I 
would still be a shipper to that market, 
but Horrie, about two years ago, 
changed the whole business. I became 
so disgusted with all commission men 
then, that I resolved to try the oft- 
advised plan of being my own salesman. 
So last yearI purchast a heavy spring 
wagon, loaded it up, and struck out. I 
arrived in Kalamazoo at 7 p.m. AsI 
drove into the feed barn the attendant 
said, ‘‘ What have you that is so heavy 
in the wagon?” ‘* Honey,” I replied. 
‘** Holy cats,” says he; ** you will never 
sell that load in this town!” I said 
with some mistrust, ** Wait and see.” 


After taking breakfast, I struck out 
to interview those that I thought 








Finest Alfalfa Honey 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, oo 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, ina case, 74 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 64 cents. The Cash must accom- 


pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; aiso is 
270-lb. barrels. 


(3 A sample of either honey will be mailed to an fntending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, TLL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


———Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. ; 


They bave also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 


BHE-KEEPERS we ou 
The Very Finest Line of 

in the Market, and sell SU PPI lk, 
them at Low Prices. ] 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest—*- 7 48°27 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott ‘sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn't Do Without It. 


T have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 best invention ever made, and will be wel- 


Y | come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. 1} 
queens, all inone day, when examining my | 


| could not do without one now. 
bees. Wm. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. | Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 
Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device Free of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 


will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Works Like a Charm, | 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device works | 
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Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


lf you are inarush,send me yourorder. I 
sell th- best only, and fillorders promptly 
at LOWEST PRICE. Beeswax wanted in 
exchange. 


1 into Founda- H 
Working Wax tise fortisn A Specialty. 
G2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


i SEE THAT WINK ! 
a \ Bee - Supplies! Root’s 

\ Goons at Koot’s Prices. 
4 + Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
+ and every thing used by 
os hee-keepers Prompt ser- 
“Waser povdeR’s a” sublinaseels. NDIANA 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

e@ IF YOU WANT THE 

BEE-BOOK 


vice, low freight rete. Cat 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 














tree. Walter8 Ponder, 











completely than an other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A.J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
for bis 


Bee-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has So Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 
tne guicuest oftny Foanantion made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 


’ 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery (o..N ¥ 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











If You Keep but Oue Kem d 


in the house YELLOWZONES 


it should be 


PP ag Combine the Virtues of a Medicine 
est. 

Toe Very Best general-service Remedy to be 
had AT ANY PRICE. 
A supplv of is now 
4 supply of Zonet Cathartics 's > 

100 in a Box, $1,00—17 in a Box, 25c. 

W. B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 


15 atf Please mention the Bee Jour val. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
dain -up. Jointing Stur, 
etc ull Lineof Foot ano 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS. N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California z* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated 00 per annum. 
Bample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















might purchase. Some said, ‘ Yes, if 
it is straight and fine.” Others said, 
**Bring it around.” The consequence 
was I sold the entire load at from 14 to 
15 cents, and three different parties 
wanted the entire lot. I unloaded over 
1.0U0 pounds of honey inside of one 
hour from the time my team left the 
feed barn, and got my cash for all. 


That day’s work opened my eyes, you 
may be sure. I want tosay right here 
that C. R. Horrie & Co. opened my eyes 
wide, but it cost me about $75. This 
bought experience is lasting. A burnt 
child’dreads the fire, and I have no use 
for commission men, altho I have shipt 
tons yearly to Chicago commission men, 
last season excepted. I appreciate what 
the American Bee Jourval has had to 
say in the past regarding the ring of so- 
called commission house robbers and 
thieves. They have become rich off the 
Michigan fruit-wen and others. But 
not by a 10 per cent. commission. They 
have every advantage of us shippers, 
and they don’t fail to take it. 

CHARLES WALKER. 

Allegan Co., Mich. 





Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees have done fairly well this 
season. I harvested 1,650 pounds of 
honey from 32 colonies, and increast to 
52. My honey is nice, all clover and 
linden. 
and sell it for 14 cents a pound. I have 
sold 600 pounds. Some are selling 
honey here for 12 cents, and some are 
selling sugar syrup, which they fed to 
their bees, for 15 cents. I sampled some 
the other day fora man who said he 
had bought some *“‘honey.” He thought 
it was sour—a very poor quality of 
sugar, surely. G. I. WoLF. 

Cass Co., Ind., Aug. 28. 





Wants to be Immortalized. 


Querist No. 58 wants the bee fraternity 
to inform him—or her—how to fertilize 
queens in confinement. Now I want to 
immortalize myself, as Dr. Brown says, 
by letting the cat out of the bag, and 
here is the secret: 


Just build a bee-proof fence one-half 
mile high. five miles each way from the 
apiary, with adome top. Have a door 
in the southwest corner; have a fast 
horse, get on him, and with a black- 
snake whip get right after the inferior 
drones and make them flee for their 
lives to the gate. Place asign over the 
gate reading, ‘*No prolific worker 
drones need apply, as the yellow 
maidens inside prefer gentlemen drones 
of tkeir own color.” And they must 
have a pedigree that will designate that 
they are ** just over.” 


Dewitt Co., Ill. G. POINDEXTER. 


— — oS 


Did Moderately Well—Freaks, 


Bees have done moderately well in 
this locality. There was much swarm- 
ing. White clover yielded honey about 
two weeks at the last of the blooming 
period. Bees did not work on it at first. 
No honey is coming in at present—too 


dry. Strawberry bloom was workt by 
the bees. This season I found a queen 


alive and perfect in acell, wrong end 
foremost. She wust have grown in the 
cell reverst because it was tightly sealed 
when I cut it open. I introduced her 
successfully and afterward found her 


I have a good home market, ° 





PAID FOR 
Cash Beeswax 


For al] the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO, 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO. ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
anid Everything used in the 
Kee-I nduatry 

We want the name and ad- 
drese of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 
ers as wellas con-umers We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machivery, 40 000 
feet of floor space, «nd »l! modern appliances. 
We make prompt sbipment 

White fr Catalogs. Quotations. ete, 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 


bab seen, St. Croix Co., WIS, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS ! sae ww Ccnehog tas lead. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Full Colonies for Sale 


—FINE ITALIAN-HY BRIDS— 





30 miles northwest of Chicago. in 9 frame 
Lang-troth hives. Rees in good condition. 
Ouly a ewvol ies. Prices—85.(0 ver colony; 
& colonies, at 841.75 each; or 10 colonies at 
$41.50 each, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Golden-Beauties and 3-Banded 


Or IMP’ RTED STOCK. 


Silver-Gray Carniolans. 
Untes ed, 50c ; Tested, 75c. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Address, 

Judge E. Y. TERRAL & CO.: 
2Q6Al4i CAMERON. TEXAS 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Beautiful Honey-Cases 


Made by the A.1. Root Co., at their prices, 
Beeswax Wanted. 
MM. H. HON’, Bell Brauch. Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


——A GENUINE em 
Egg Preservative 


That wiil keep Hen'’s Egvs perfectly through 
warm weathe . just xs good as fr sh ones for 
cooking aud frostinug. Une man paid '0 cents 





adoz uv tor the eggs he preserved, and then 
late: sold them for 25 cents a doz -n. You caa 
preserve them for about | ceut ver dozen, 


iow is the time to du it, while eggs ure cheap 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 
matlion— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
25'2 Monroe Street, - T LEDO. OHIO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


—-— 
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laying worker-eggs. I also found a 
drone reared in a queen-cell. I have 
before me, while I write, both the drone 
and the cell from which I liberated him, 
and in which he was without a doubt 
reared. I think I did well on freaks, 
even if my honey crop is light. 

I commenced the season with 8O colo- 
nies, and increast to 105, besides losing 
20 or more swarms, which partly ac- 
counts for the lightness of my honey 
crop. I work for comb honey. I ex- 
pect to join the New Union shortly. 

ALVIN L. HEIM. 

Warrick Co., Ind., Aug. 24. 


—_——_—___—__ > ~-— + 


Bees Not Doing Well. 


My wife says we cannot keep bees 
witbout the Bee Journal. The bees are 
not doing very well in this locality this 
year. or at least I hear nobody boasting 
about what their bees are doing. myself 
included. J. W. HUBBELL. 

Clark Co., Wis., Aug. 31. 





Good Season for Honey and Business. 


We have had a good season’s trade ; in 
fact, we were uvable to keep up with 
orders for our automatic honey extract- 
ors. We have bad an excellent honey 
season so far, and are pushing sales in 
our home market with splendid success. 
The prospects for a fall crop of honey 
were very flattering till the last week or 
ten days it has been extremely dry and 
dusty, with no prospect of rain. 

VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS. 

Crawford Co., Wis., Aug. 24. 





The Wisconsin Honey Crop. 


The Buffalo convention came too early 
for us, as our bees are not only storing 
honey (4 to 6 pounds each day), but are 
swarming daily, rather more than at 
any time during the season. 


The honey crop in some locations in 
the southern part of the State has been 
uncommonly good, but I don’t think it 
will average as large throughout the 
State as past seasons. I don’t think we 
will secure more than one carload, altho 
our number of colonies is a little larger 
than last season, when we secured two 
carloads. White clover does not make 
up for the loss of basswood in most loca- 
tions. FRANK McNay. 

Columbia Co., Wis., Aug. 24. 


Did But Fairly Well. 


Bees in this locality have done but 
fairly well. The spring was rather cold, 
also the forepart of summer. The bees 
did not gather any honey from bass- 
wood, and but little from white clover— 
too wet. They did fairly well on Alsike, 
aud very well on buckwheat, golden-rod 
and asters. My bees have filled the first 
set of supers, and are now filling the 
second. Some of ‘my neighbors’ bees 
have swarmed to excess, while mine 
have swarmed but little. I think they 
will average 5U pounds of comb honey 
to the colony, spring count. Bees are 
just bringing in the honey to-day by the 
cartload. I think there will be more or 
less nectar gathered until frost kills the 
wild fl»wers, of which there is an abun- 
dance. 

Long live the American Bee Journal 
and its editor. L. ALLEN. 

Clark Co., Wis., Aug. 24. 
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CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name ant 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFE is indeed a sever. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
peautifu ly of indestru ‘tible cellulo'd, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath tne 
celluloid, on one -ide ot the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, n ime and residence of the Subscrioer. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the bladee 
are handforged out of the very finest English razuor-steel, and we warrant every blade, The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardeneé 
German silver wire: the linings are plate briss; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, anc 
the finish of handie as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the sag ery A Knife? In case a good knife is lost. the changes are, 
the owner wil! never rec »ver it; but if the Novelty is lost. having name and address ot! owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, wou!2 destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with «a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to bave one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas. New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to # son, a wife to a husband. a sist«rto a brother, 
a lady to aygentleman, or vice versa, a son to & mother. a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a ladv—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives u faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represents 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaii. for$1. ,or give it as & 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00}, 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Rees ané 
Hone’ ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for 81.90 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S#°#O# W. YORE & CO.. 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


ITALIAN QUEENS K [ 0 N D K E 
a eye at 


50 cis each, or $5.00 per dozen—from now to 
November ILst. 


-- AND THE.. 
F. A. Crowell, Granger, Minn. 


35A6t Please mention the Bee Journ tl. VU KON COUNTRY 
YOUR BEESWAX ! sy u. a. cooupee, 


NiL FURTHER NOTICE, we will : : 

allow 2% cents per pound for Good Yel- With a Chapter by JOHN F. PRATT, Chief of the 
low Beeswax, delivered at our affice—in ex= Alaskan Boundary Expedition of 1894. 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Bo ks. or anything that we offer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 25 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 


cuicaco, itis. Gold Fields of Alaska 


H. G. OQuirin, of Bellevue, Ohio Where they are; what they are like; 
—QUEEN-BREEDER— 


sar? Warvamed Gutta, r Leather-Col- 
ore ueens at 50 ets. each. six for 82 75. : : 
ein ue Young, Hardy aud Prolific; no Embellished with New Maps and 18 Pho- 
disease 'n my locality. Have recrived orders 
from asingle bee keeyer within 10 montns tor 
as nieh aft 150 Queens. My Bees spe:k for 
the mselve-. 3SOATE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








The most authentic description of the 





and how to expeditiously reach them. 


tographic Illustrations. 


225 Pages. 12mo. 50 Cents. 


The Above Book Mailed Pree, 





Convention Notices. 





Minnesota.—The third annual meeting of 
the Sou hero Minnesvia Bee- Keepers’ Asso.i 
ation wil be beid in Winoua, Wednesday and 
Vhursdav, Sept. LS and 15. 1897. opening at 
9 o clock, a.m., each duy. A-l are cordially 
invited tv Come and ori. g their friends. 

Winona, Minn. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Wiscensin.—Tbe Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin Bee-Keepers’ As-ociation will hold iis 
apnusl convention at Kuoscubel. Oc ober 6 
and 7, 1897. All the leading apiarian suvjecis 
of the ouy will be thurougbly discust, and a 
general good time is expected All are cordi- 
uily ijavited te come and bring their friends. 

Caiamine, Wis. f. L. MURRAY, See. 





Nee the premium offers on page 570! 





We will mai you the book free for sending 
us one new subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year [ut $1.00]; or for 4 new subscribers 
for the last 4 months of 1897. ut 25 cents 
each. The book is bound in cloth. 





METAL WHEELS 


RR PI a IE 
all sizes and varieties, to fit any 


» axle. They lastforever. Either 

y direct or stagger spoke, Can’t 

. break down; can’t dry out: no 

resetting of tires. Good in dry weather 

as in wet weather. Send for catalog & 
prices. ELECTRIC WHEEL 

QUINCY - ILLINOIS. 


32 E9 Mention tie American Bee Journal. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


RAN PRM RAE ATR TN APR Ra Rae R af NaF NaS SSIs sa el Weal Weal Wt 


Chicago, Ill,, Sept. 1.—Fancy white 12¢c.; 
No.1 10 to Lic.; tuucy amoer, 9c.; No. 1, 
7 to 8c ; tancy dark. 7 tu 8c.; No 1. 7c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 5 10 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; dark, 
3%c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 

There is a jittle honey selling now, and with 
this mouth sales ought to increase. It is also 
a guvod time to ship comb, a8 wax is strong, 
and resists jars in transit. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 10.—Fancy white. 
1Se.; No.1. tL tu 1L2e.; lancy amber. 10 '0 
lle.; No. 1.9:010c¢; fancy dark, 8 to 9%c.; 
No. !,7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 5%Cc ; 
awber, 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3% to 4c. Beeswax, 
25c. 

There is very little demand for honey this 
ho" weather, but will improve with cooler 
weather. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—Fancy white, 12 
to 12%ec ; No. i, lL wii %e.; faucy amber. 10 
to 10%c.; No 1. 9 to 9¥%e fancy dark, 8 to 
8%c ; No. 1,5 to 7e. Extracted, white, 5 to 
54c.; amber, 4 to 4%c.; durk, 3% toic. Bees- 
wux, 2410 24%e. 

The weather eo far this season has been too 
warm for the tree movemeut of buney, but 
with the present prices on suwsar we think 
there should be a good demand tor extracted 
buney at the above p ices. One car of 2+,000 
pounds sold since our last quotation on basis 
ot above prices. Beeswax fluds ready sale at 
24. or prime, while choice stock brings a 
little more. 


San Prancisco, Calif., Sept. 1.— White 
co uv, l-lbs.. 7 to9e; aober comb, 4 to 6, 
Extracied, white, 44 'o 4%«.; light amber. 
3% wo 4c.; da k tule, 2%c. Beeswax, fair to 
choice 23 to 25c. 

There is a moderate amount of business do- 
ing iu extracied on export account at fairiy 
steady figures. quotations remaining un- 
changed. C .mb is meeti:g with small custom 
for lucal use. Arrivals for tne season to date 
foot up about 2.000 cases, us awainst | 00U 
cases tors:me time in 1896. Shipments ag- 
giegate 1,60 cases, as against 200 causes a 
yeur ago. 


Cleveland. Ohio, Aug. 31,—Fancy white, 
13c.: No, |, L2c ; fancy amber. 8 0 9..; fancy 
dark,6 to7c. Extracted, white, 6% to 7c.; 
amver, 5 to 5%. 


Fancy white is in demand, but very little is 
coming in. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 3.—Fancy white, 
13% to l4c.; No 1, ize. Extracted, white, 
6c.; amber, 4 to5e¢.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 24c. 

No ar:ivals of dark or amber honey yet to 
any esate t. Reports from all parts show 
large yieids of huney in the Kast. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 9.—Fancy white. 
11 to lée.; No. 1,10 to tic.; No. lL amber, 7 
to 1Uc. Extracted, wuite.5 tuo 6c.; amber, 4 
to 5c.: dark, 3% toic. Beeswax, 2010 25. 

Demand is fairso far for best qualities of 
comb honev. We have hardly ever yet, at 
this time of the year, di-posed of as much 


honey as we did this season. Arrivals huve 
been liberal so far. 


Albany, N. Y¥., July 31,—Fancy white, 11@ 
12.3; fancy amber, 7@8c.; fancy dark. 6@8c.; 
white, extract: d. 5c ; aurk, 4c. 

But very little is doing in honey this month. 
There is 4 small stock of inferior comb honey 
on the market, and quite a little extracted. 


—— are said to be doing nicely in this sec- 
on. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Sept. 1.—Fancy white, 11 to 

2c; No. 1,900 10c.. fancy amber. 8 to9c.; 
No. 1,7 t»)8e.; fancy dark, 6 to 7c.: No. 1 5 
6c, Extracted. white, 5 w 6c.; amber. 4 to 
4%c.; da: k, 3% to4c. Bee-wax, 22 to 6c. 

Honev is selling just a little better. but we 
advire moderate shipm: nts till October and 
November, when liveral amounts can be sold. 


Milwaukee, Wis,, Sevt. 2.—Fancy white, 
12 vo t3e.; No.1, 11 to 12¢; fancy amber, 8 
to 0c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 
tu 5c.; durk,4 to4%c. Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 


The receipts of new comb boney b gin to 
arrive, and of very nice qvaity. The ex- 
tra ted is improving in qualit,. There is 
danger of not aliowiug it io cure before sbip 
ping. The demand is only moderate, but 
equa! to former seasons, us while froit is 
plenty honey is not wanted so much. Later 
there must be improved demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn,, Sevt. 1, — Fancy 
whive, 11 to l3c.: “No.1, 10 to Lic.; fancy 
amber. 9 to 10c.; No. |, 8 to 9c; fancy dark, 
8 to 9c.; No. 1 durk. 6 10 7c. Extracted, 
white, 5to6c. Beeswax, 23 to 25c. 


Only strictly fancy stock wanted in this 
market. Market is firm but sales are slow. 


Detroit, Mi h., Aug. 31—Fancy white, 11 
to lze.; No. 1 white, 10-' tc. Extracted, white, 
5% to 6%c. Beeswax, 25 to 26c. 

No dark honey i+ set offered. There isa 
steudy demand for fancy white. Extracted is 
of good quality. 


New York, N. Y.,S-°p*. 1.—Fancy white, 
12u.; No, 1. tle.; fancy amber. 10c.; No. 1, 9. 
Extracted, white, 5 to 5%e.; amber, 4% to 
4%c. Beeswax, 2c. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sep*, 1.—Fancy white. 
11 ww lse.; No 1.4 to LO. Bxiracted, white. 5 
to 6c.; amber, 4 toic. Beeswax, 25c. 


In an experience of eight years I have never 
before s en the demand so goou for comb 
bouey as it is just now. Cuousumers claim 
that honey is better this year than usual. 
Extracted honey is selliug siowly. 


Boston. Mass., Sept 1.—Fancy white. 12 
to L3e.; No. 1, 12¢.: taney amber. 10 to Ile, 
Extracted, white, 6% to 7¢.; amber, 6 to 6%c 
Berswax, 27¢. 

Honey is now being received in small lots 
and meetiny a fair demand at above prices, 
Demand wil paturally increase with cooler 
weather, and with the short Eastern crop, it 
shouid cleuu up in good shape, 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R. A. Buryett & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
BATTERSON & Co.. 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilliton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wa. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & CO., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisnHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scott & LEE , 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER S. Puuper, 162 Mass .chusetts ave. 
Albany, N. Y. 
CuHaAs. MCCuLLOcH & COo., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. &, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 
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Ree-Keepers’ Photo ph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs. and 121 on theother. We 
will send them. postpaid. for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone. we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
**faces”* for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition. Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a Home PuysiIcian, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakness to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a pbysician and all expenses for medi- 
cines. as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature's remedies, mot @ drag 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that bas not been helpt by some 
of the **.Vew Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Cone- 
sumsptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion. Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, t.iver and idney 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv. 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc.. the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try * New 
Methods’ thoroughly. if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from tie best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 3U0 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the price.of the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail ycu the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wonderful premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE: W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can ay all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei. mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees. or weak colonies, 
ste.; or. in fact. everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 

ages, which is as interesting as a story. 

ere are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth. postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes JOURNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 
Bee JourNat for a year at $1.00 each. 


Please Send Usthe Names of your 
aeighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Ber 
JouRNAL. Then please cal] upon them 





and get them to subscribe with you. and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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— A Copy of— 


Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W.Z Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog. tor 2- 


cent stamp, oracepy of the 


Catalog for the Asking We make aimost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowvst Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warrapte 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods. 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly. now in its 7th year) 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
fAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








SEE OUR FENCE AT THE FAIRS.. 


Our exbibit of native wild animals will be 
found at nearly all State Fairs and will well 

apay acall, Don’t fail to bring the children. 
What they learn about Nature and Page 
Fence will prove of value in years to come. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens GOLDEN BEAUTIES 





and 3-Banded. 


Uatested at 45 cts. each. Write for wholesale 
prices. I] maketbe rearing of Queens a se- 
cialty, and there are no better bees in the 
country than mine. To be convinced. order 
one sample Queen. This is a Money Order 
post offive. 1} insure safe arrival. 
DANIEL WURTH, 
34A4 FALMOUTH, Rueb Co., IND. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a‘s; ecial offer on booklets on Bees. 
Poultry. Health, etc. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will muilany 6 of the list below: 
and tor $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 





1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25¢ 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 245c 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.... .. 245e¢ 
S. Chal PORK DOCG... cas case creccces 30e 
5. Capons and Caponiz ng................ 30¢e 
6. Hand-Rook of Health, by Dr. Foote... 25c 
7 Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 2he 
ea eer ®5e 
9. Ropp’+ Commercial Calculator........ 25e 
10. Ful Brood. by Kohnke.......... ... 10e 
11. Silo and silage, by Prof Cook.......... 24¢ 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee - Hives, Sections. Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
» keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send foreatatog MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicoliet 
lsland, Minneapolis Minn. 

22atf CHAS. MONDENG. Mer. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 










FOR SALE. 


1000 pounds ot White Clover Comb Honey. 
Price. 11 cts. per pound 
600 Ibs. White (‘lover Honey at 7c. per pound. 
28A Edw. E. Smith, Carpenter, Hil. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








DADANT'S ¥ FOUNDATION 


Shiping-Cases and Cans for Honey. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. What more can anybody do? 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


AISECTIONS 4! SECTIONS 
[ i {| | 


Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 

No. 1 Snow-White. 




















er OR $1.25 | DOD Bitlet. wiiceievi vseerd $1.00 
SD Oe ois. ccs Mok is 6 .| SI oe sa 2.00 
ON Bae... .<5 > een cai 4.75 | 2000 for......... ee am 3.75 
Su00 fer......:.ctt... oT | + ee erden Site 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. : 


6AR5t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s | diiven For 2 New Subscribers. 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 


substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 





The fullowing offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only. and no p emium is also given 
to the two new subscribers —simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 

A description of the book here is quite un- Journal (wi b 82.00), and we will mail vor a 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- copy of Prof. Cook's bovk FREE as a premi- 
entific and practical bee-bvok publisbed to- um. Prof. Cook’s buvok alone sent for 81.25, 
day. Fully illustrated. and all written in the or we club it with tne Bee Journal for a year 
most fascinating styie, The author is also —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is tLe Bee Journa/ for a year,and thus get the 
tully equipped. or his library complete, with- boo! as*a premium. Let everybody try for it 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE.” Wilt you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 








(leanings for One Whole Year, 25 Cents 


Will furnish GLEANINGS one year—24 issues—to a new 
subscriber, and one Untested Italian Queef, during the 
month of September only, for the price of the journa 
alone—namely, $1.00. These Queens are catalogued at 
75 cents each. By sending us $1.00 you will get the 


Queen, 75 cents, and the journal for only 25 cents. 


If you are already a subscriber and would like to get the 
Queen, send us $1.00 with a new name for GLEANINGS, 
and we will send the Queen to you, and the journal to the 


new name sent. 


Remember this offer is good for this month only. 


The A. 1. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 





